2o8                            NORDIC BALLADS

towns have been occupied for centuries by people of Swedish
descent. There is a younger sort of ballad poetry current in that
country, using typical Scandinavian verse-forms. Even in the
older balladry the word 'runo' recalls the Scandinavian runes, and
the principle of alliteration is probably Scandinavian. Other words
used for Finnish poetry are also of foreign origin, such as Viisi'
which is the German 'Weise' or Swedish 'visa', and Virsi' which is
the Latin * versus5; the native word is laulu*.

In this chapter, therefore, I shall attempt to describe the ballads
of the Northern nations in the order of their age and relationships.
The oldest extant are the Danish, with the closely associated
balladries of the Scandinavian lands. More remotely connected
with these come next the English and Scottish ballads, with their
important extension in the United States. Thirdly, there are the
ballads of Germany, and then those of the lands inspired by her:
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, Lusatia and Poland with the Ukraine,
and the Baltic lands in their two linguistic groups.

2. Scandinavia

Danish ballads are the most copious and authentic examples of
a class which extends over the whole Scandinavian North, and
which is fully represented in the balladry of Scotland. The word
most commonly used to describe these ballads is Vise', though it
is not in any special sense appropriate. In Germany the word
occurs chiefly when one thinks of the tunes (Weise). In Norway
and Iceland the preference is for equivalents of the Danish 'kvsede'
'lay, chant', and the refrain of the Vise' in Denmark is called the
*omkv2ed'. These terms, therefore, do not signify more than
chanting, or a manner of so doing, while the refrain is a round-
chant. Nearly all Viser' are adorned with refrains, which are but
loosely attached to the subject-matter of the ballad. They may
occur at the end of the stanza, whether distich or quatrain, or they
may be double and inserted between lines of recitative. It is sel-
dom that these refrains amount to more than lyrical ejaculations,
though in the late balladry of the Faeroes they are occasionally
extended to several lines. Another device frequently employed by
the Viser' is the repetition of the narrative by the chorus of dancers.
The precentor sings a distich. The chorus repeats the last word or
two of the first line and all the second, and then the precentor sings
a second distich. A description of the performance has been given